Stalin’S Day of Infamy 


The Soviet-Nazi Pact Was Responsible for World War II 


Herbert Romerstein 


ne swift blow to Poland, first by the German army 
and then by the Red army, and nothing was left of this 
ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” This was how 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov charac¬ 
terized the most obvious result of the Soviet-Nazi Pact 
before the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939. 

August 23 will mark the 50th anniversary of the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact, the signal for Hitler to start World War II. The 
pact divided Poland between Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union and later allowed Stalin to annex Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. The betrayal of Czechoslovakia 
by Britain and France in 1938 may have set the stage for 
World War II, but the Soviet-Nazi Pact set it in motion— 
permitting Hitler to carry out his blitzkrieg aggression 
against Poland, and then to concentrate all his resources 
against France and Britain without fear of an eastern 
front. The Soviet Union thus shares responsibility for the 
outbreak of a war that took the lives of tens of millions— 
including perhaps as many as 20 million Soviet citizens. 

Molotov’s Cocktail 

The signing of the pact transformed the Soviet Union 
and the international Communist movement from a 
position of staunch anti-Nazism to what could only be 
called a pro-Nazi political position. The Soviet historian 
Vasiliy Kalish last year told the Soviet Young Communist 
League newspaper that during the signing of the pact 
Molotov proposed a toast: “Since the German people so 
loves its Fiihrer, we will drink to the Fiihrer’s health.” 

Molotov announced the pact in a speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on August 31, 1939: “Only yesterday 
German Fascists were pursuing a foreign policy hostile 
to us. Yes, only yesterday we were enemies in the sphere 
of foreign relations. Today, however, the situation has 
changed and we are enemies no longer.” He condemned 
those in the Soviet Union and abroad who were “carried 
away by an oversimplified anti-Fascist propaganda.” 

The next day Hitler said in the Reichstag, “I can only 
underline every word of Foreign Commissar Molotov’s 
speech.” He reported, ‘The nonaggression and consult¬ 
ation pact which became effective on the day it was 
signed was given its supreme ratification in Moscow and 
Berlin as well yesterday. This pact was greeted with 


exactly the same enthusiasm in Moscow as you are show¬ 
ing for it here.” 

Hitler falsely claimed that Poland had attacked Ger¬ 
many and he threatened, “From now on bomb will be 
repaid with bomb; poison gas will be fought with poison 
gas.” At 5:00 A.M. on September 1 the Nazis attacked 
Polish forces and, despite heroic resistance, penetrated 
deeply into Polish territory. For three days Nazi bombers 
raided every Polish airport, destroying the Polish air 
force before it could get off the ground. 

Accomplice to Blitzkrieg 

On September 9, the German ambassador to the 
Soviet Union reported to Berlin that Molotov had 
phoned him with the message, “I have received your 
communication regarding the entry of German troops 
into Warsaw. Please convey my congratulations and 
greetings to the German Reich Government. Molotov.” 

Molotov was premature. The Nazis had only reached, 
not taken, Warsaw. Polish resistance continued. On Sep¬ 
tember 16 the German ambassador in Moscow told the 
Soviet government that the Polish army was almost 
destroyed and that Warsaw would be occupied in the 
next few days. The Nazis called upon the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to “take a hand militarily” as this “relieves us of the 
necessity of annihilating the remainder of the Polish 
army by pursuing it as far as the Russian boundary.” 

Molotov agreed that the time had come for the Soviet 
army to move. The ostensible justification for the Soviets’ 
invasion of Poland was to protect their “Ukrainian and 
White Russian brothers” from the German advance. But 
this ruse was shattered when Hitler himself defended the 
Soviets in Danzig on September 19: “In the meanwhile 
Russia has on her part found it necessary to march into 
Poland to safeguard the interest of the White Russian 
and Ukrainian minorities there.” 

Soviet troops crossed the Polish border on a broad 
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front early on September 17 and Soviet planes began 
bombing Polish positions. In a speech in Danzig on 
October 24, Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop praised the Soviet army for occupying Polish 
territory “up to the demarcation line previously agreed 
upon between Germany and Russia,” and declared that 
“German-Russian relations have now been finally estab¬ 
lished on a clear basis, and Germany and Soviet Russia 
are determined still further to strengthen their friendly 
and neighborly relations.” 

Oil and Agitprop for Hitler 

The Soviet Union provided Nazi Germany with oil 
and other raw materials needed by Hitler’s war machine. 
It also supplied Hitler with additional victims. German 
Communists, who had escaped to the Soviet Union when 
Hitler took power, and later were imprisoned in Stalin’s 
purges, were turned over to the Gestapo. One of those 
who survived, Margarete Buber, described in her book 
Under Two Dictators the two years she spent in a Soviet 
slave labor camp and the five years in the Nazi death 
camp Ravensbruck. Buber, the widow of a prominent 
German Communist killed in the Soviet purges, Heinz 
Neumann, described how she and 29 others were 
handed by the GPU (a predecessor of the KGB) to an 
SS unit. 

Meanwhile, Communists around the world stopped 
their criticism of the Nazis and concentrated their fire 


on their main enemy, the Western democracies. Stalin 
explained the party line to the editor of Pravda in Novem¬ 
ber 1939: 

(a) It was not Germany that attacked France 
and England, but France and England that attack¬ 
ed Germany, thereby assuming responsibility for 
the present war; (b) After hostilities had broken 
out, Germany made overtures of peace to France 
and England, and the Soviet Union openly sup¬ 
ported Germany’s peace overtures, for it con¬ 
sidered, and continues to consider, that the earliest 
possible termination of the war would radically 
improve the position of ail countries and nations; 

(c) The ruling circles of England and France rude¬ 
ly rejected both Germany’s peace overtures and 
the attempts of the Soviet Union to secure the 
earliest possible termination of the war. Such are 
the facts. 

In his October 31,1939, speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
Molotov said that the party had no quarrel with Nazism: 
“One may accept or reject the ideology of Hitlerism as 
well as any other ideological system that is a matter of 
political views.” 

During this period, Soviet propaganda continued to 
attack the British, blaming them for causing the Soviet- 
Finnish war actually started when Stalin tried to seize 
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Finnish land near Leningrad. According to Communist 
International magazine in 1940, the British were “using 
every method to keep the Soviet Union ‘preoccupied’ in 
a military way; to organize a number of military ventures 
against it. Thereby, they hope to make it difficult for the 
Soviet Union to supply Germany with the necessary war 
materials.” 

Subversion Behind Allied Lines 

Under instruction from Stalin, Communist Party 
members in the Allied nations undermined their 
countries’ war efforts, in some cases contributing sig¬ 
nificantly to their defeat. William C. Bullitt, American 
ambassador to France, charged in 1940 that “Communist 
railway men stopped all traffic on the Belgian railways 
so that there was no transport by train for the French, 
British, and Belgian armies.” 

In Great Britain, Communist Party leader Harry Pollitt 
issued a pamphlet calling for the defeat of Hitler. Then 
came a communication from the Communist Interna¬ 
tional (Comintern) in Moscow: “In no country can the 
working class or the Communist Parties support the 
war....The international working class may under no 
conditions defend Fascist Poland... .The division of states 
into fascist and democratic states has now lost its former 
sense....The Communist Parties which acted contrary to 
these tactics must now immediately correct their policy.” 


While Germany has been split 
in two as punishment for its 
aggressions, the Soviet Union 
still controls its territorial 
gains from its pact with Hitler. 


Pollitt then wrote a letter to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain recandng his 
anti-fascism and pledging “to win the masses for support 
of the policy of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
and the Communist International.” (When the British 
Communists held a conference in 1979 to reevaluate 
their history during the Soviet-Nazi Pact period the 
majority of the party concluded that they had made a 
tragic mistake in not supporting their own country’s 
heroic resistance to Nazi aggression.) 

According to the Soviet historian Z. P. Yakhimovich, 
similar instructions were given by the Comintern to the 
Communists in Scandinavian countries occupied by Ger¬ 
many, telling them that the British and French, not the 
Nazis, were their enemies. 

The French Communist Party later played a valiant 
role in the Resistance against Nazi occupation. But ini¬ 
tially it refused to participate in the defense of its country 
against Hitler. French Communists joined their leader, 
Maurice Thorez, in deserting the French Army, Com¬ 


munist members of Parliament refused to vote for war 
credits. Even after the fall of France, the Communist 
Party newspaper VHumanite published under Nazi 
auspices because it followed a line useful to Hitler. 

Stalin, seeing no difference between the capitalist 
democracies and Nazi Germany, believed that the pact 
had broken the capitalist encirclement. Stalin’s arch rival 
Leon Trotsky held much the same view. When the pact 
was signed, Trotsky accused Stalin of helping Hitler start 
his “bloody military operations.” Nevertheless, Trotsky 
argued that the British and French were morally 
equivalent to the Nazis: ‘The present war has a reaction¬ 
ary character on both sides. Whichever camp is vic¬ 
torious, humanity will be thrown far behind.” 

Baltic Seizure 

After decades of neglect and cover-up, the history of 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact and the early days of the war have 
recently become major subjects for research and study 
in the Soviet Union. One prominent Soviet historian, 
Yuri Afanasyev, reported in the newspaper Sovetskaya 
Estoniya, September 29, 1988, the widespread view that 
the pact was “a conspiracy between Hitler and Stalin.” 
Afanasyev also vouched for the authenticity of three 
secret protocols of the pact showing that the Soviet 
takeover of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 1940 was 
conducted with Nazi support and cooperation. 

The first of these protocols, signed on August 23, 
1939, provided that Latvia and Estonia would be in the 
Soviet sphere of influence, while Lithuania would be in 
the German sphere. Another, signed September 28, 
1939, put Lithuania in the Soviet sphere with some 
territory going to Germany. The third, signed on January 
10,1941, transferred to the Soviet Union the Lithuanian 
territory that had been given to Germany. 

Although the U.S. State Department published these 
texts in 1948, some official Soviet historians such as 
Valentin Falin, head of the International Department of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, still 
deny their authenticity. Falin argues that these docu¬ 
ments could not be found in Soviet files and that the 
Western texts were only copies. In fact, the original 
documents are in the hands of the German Foreign 
Ministry in Bonn. The Nazis had tried to burn them, but 
failed to destroy most of the pages. In addition, a com¬ 
plete microfilm of the papers that had been made by the 
Nazis and hidden was found and matches exactly the 
portions of the documents that survived. Molotov’s sig¬ 
nature, in the Cyrillic alphabet for the Russian text and 
the Latin alphabet for the German text, stands out 
clearly. 

The secret protocols, which are of current political 
significance in the Baltic states, have been published by 
the Communist Party newspapers. On January 11, 1989, 
the official Soviet Lithuanian radio reported that be¬ 
tween five and six thousand people in the capital city of 
Vilnius protested the anniversary of the third secret 
protocol, which had allowed the Soviet Union to take 
over their country. According to the official radio, “Ral¬ 
lies in condemnation of these plots have taken place in 
Lithuania since the autumn of 1987.” 

Soviet historians are also now examining the implica- 
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tions of the pact that resulted in so much suffering for 
the Russian people. Because Stalin and his supporters 
could not conceive of a Nazi attack on the Soviet Union, 
they were disastrously unprepared for the German in¬ 
vasion of June 22, 1941. Soviet historian Vasiliy Kulish, 
writing in Komsomolskaya Pravda, August 24, 1988, 
revealed the Soviet view of the time: 

We would wage war on foreign territory, and 
with little bloodshed we would turn it into a civil 
war in which the world proletariat would fight the 
world bourgeoisie. Because we had prepared to 
fight on foreign territory, more than half of our 
stocks—^weapons, ammunition, uniforms, equip¬ 
ment, and fuel—^were stored close to the border. 

And in the first week of the war 25,000 freight 
cars (30 percent of all the stocks) of ammunition, 

50 percent of all the stocks of fuel and food and 
animal feed had already been either destroyed or 
taken by the enemy. These were the vivid conse¬ 
quences of the shortsighted policy. 

Lt. General M. M. Kiryan wrote in the June 1988 Soviet 
Military History Journal that at the time of the Nazi attack 
the main Soviet troops were not at the border and the 
remaining combat equipment was “in moth balls.” He 
said, “The troops entered combat without proper artil¬ 
lery support and, as a rule, without an anti-aircraft artil¬ 
lery cover.” The Nazi capture of fuel and supplies denied 
the Soviet units the necessities for combat. Soviet troops 
fought heroically, but “due to poor preparations, the lack 
of air support and the rushed, piecemeal commitment 
to battle, many counterstrikes ended unsuccessfully.” 

Mass Graves 

Once taboo, the issue of the mass killings that took 
place in the territories acquired by the USSR as a result 
of the pact are now being publicly discussed in the Soviet 
Union. A. V. Gorbunov, chairman of the Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, pointed out in a January 13, 
1988, speech that mass deportations from Latvia began 
on June 14, 1941. And he said, “Communists and mem¬ 
bers of the government were not spared.” 

A Soviet military historian writing in the army 
newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda in May admitted that Estonia 
“lost approximately 15 percent of its population in the 
’40s. Many losses are directly or indirectly linked with 
the Stalinist terror.” In Lithuania, similar persecutions 
took place. The chairman of the Lithuanian Council of 
Ministers admitted during a Vienna press conference 
that 130,000 people had been deported from his country 
after the Soviet annexation in 1940. In recent years mass 
graves have been discovered in the Baltic states. 

Mass graves in Byelorussia, the Ukraine, and other 
parts of the Soviet Union are also now being excavated. 
There is even some discussion of paying restitution to 
the survivors of the mass deportations and slave labor 
camps. The Soviets still refuse to admit responsibility for 



London after 1940-41 blitz: The pact with the Soviets 
allowed Hitler to concentrate his resources against 
France and Britain without fear of an eastern front. 


one group of victims, the 11,000 Polish officers murdered 
in Katyn Forest as part of a systematic effort to liquidate 
potential leaders in Poland who could challenge Soviet 
authority. A spokesman for the Polish government, how¬ 
ever, has demanded that the Soviets admit that the 
NKVD committed the killings, and a joint Polish-Soviet 
commission is looking into the matter. As of now, there 
has been no such admission. But, under glasnost, even 
that may he forthcoming. 

Soviet Suffering 

Nazism has been banished from the face of the earth 
for 44 years, and Germany has been split in two as 
punishment for its aggressions. The Soviet Union, how¬ 
ever, still controls its territorial gains from its pact with 
Hitler: the three Baltic states, and the western Ukraine 
and western Byelorussia, which were taken from Poland. 
Even the Communist officials in the Baltic states admit 
that the incorporation of their countries into the Soviet 
Union was illegitimate, while they insist it is too late to 
change. 

World War II caused incredible human suffering. The 
Soviet people bore much of the grief. They were the 
victims of a war that probably would never have started 
if Stalin had not been an accomplice to Hitler’s designs 
for conquest. S 
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So You Want To Start a Think Tank 


A Battlefield Report from the States 


John K. Andrews Jr. 


s 

kJtate Senator Regis Groff, a liberal Democrat who 
works in the Denver public schools, was obviously 
frustrated during a January 1989 hearing on a bill to 
prod school districts toward school-based management 
and wider parental choice. He could feel the security 
of the educational status quo beginning to totter as the 
proposal was endorsed by a succession of witnesses in¬ 
cluding one of his fellow black leaders, Les Franklin, 
an IBM executive on leave for two years’ service as 
director of the Governor’s Job Training Office. 

Not until a teachers’ union spokesman stepped up to 
testify against the bill did the senator brighten. “I’m glad 
to hear from someone who shares my doubts about this 
bill,” he told the committee. “All of these other witnesses 
sound as though they just stepped out of an Inde¬ 
pendence Institute briefing.” 

Independence Institute, a public policy think tank 
active since 1985 in promoting market solutions for 
Colorado issues, is not quite as influential as this legis¬ 
lator assumed. (In fact, the parental choice provisions 
the Institute favored were dropped from the education 
bill, although other important reforms will probably be 
enacted.) But steiffers at the Institute are working to make 
the senator’s appraisal more and more true. 

That day, the witness from IBM did happen to be an 
Independence trustee. Several of the other witnesses as 
well as most of the committee members had been ex¬ 
posed to a series of Independence issue papers on educa¬ 
tion reform in the preceding months. Some had also 
attended the Institute’s Western States Education Sum¬ 
mit on School Choice in June 1988. The center, although 
still no heavyweight in state affairs, has become an in¬ 
fluential voice in a short time. 

Nor is this an isolated success story. The 
entrepreneurial growth of conservative and libertarian 
policy groups on the state and local scene has been one 
of the sleeper trends of American government in the 
1980s. The Colorado experience has its counterparts in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, Florida and Washington state, 
Michigan and Massachusetts, Connecticut and South 
Carolina and Arizona. Federal budget gridlock and the 
decentralizing spirit of the Reagan-Bush years have made 
the trend necessary. The proliferation of intellectual 


resources on the right and the revolution in information 
technology have made it possible. 

Strike Quickly for Credibility 

How do you start a state or local think tank? The core 
staff—one person or at most a handful—must be com¬ 
mitted, risk-accepting, financially patient, and versatile. 
Find a front person who can lead, manage, network, 
politick, write, edit, research, speak, market, sell, fund¬ 
raise, and generate lightning 60 hours a week indefinite¬ 
ly. Assemble a working board of recognizable names 
from the business and political community. Recruit 
academics whose itch to influence the policy debate will 
motivate them to contribute publishable analysis for a 
low fee or gratis. 

While you wait for your incorporation and tax exempt 
status to go through, seek businessmen who can be 
angels for the fledgling center. Prospect for donated 
office space, furniture and equipment lent from 
someone’s warehouse, health coverage with a friendly 
company that self-insures, free printing, and so forth. 
Locate strategically close to the seat of government, 
industrial centers, and major media markets. 

Jump-start your program activities by copying what has 
succeeded elsewhere, even by recycling others’ papers 
with a locally relevant cover sheet. But also look around, 
listen, and ask questions: What taxes and regulations 
most impede economic growth? What kinds of analysis 
do like-minded legislators need as cover for that risky 
vote they’d like to cast? What collectivist fallacies are 
dominating the media or the statehouse by default? 
Identify the fat targets, take aim, and commence firing. 

During its first six months, Independence Institute’s 
priority was to strike quickly for statewide credibility with 
key audiences. A candid, businesslike legislative 
workshop gave friendly lawmakers early proof of a listen¬ 
ing attitude. A two-day conference on “Why Not an 
Economic Miracle for Colorado?” raised the supply-side 
banner and garnered news coverage. The first Inde¬ 
pendence issue paper caught the crest of publicity sur- 
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